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throne with no power, and descending to the grave unre-
gretted. Peace and security, if anywhere, were enjoyed only
in those outlying provinces where a governor, practically
independent, held the reins with an iron hand'.36- In
southern Iraq the successful rebellion of a community of East
African slaves against authority, and their slaughter of an
army sent against them, produced one of the most grotesque
reigns of terror in the whole story of Iraq. It is hardly
surprising that in the meanwhile Egypt, one of the richest
provinces in the Caliphal empire, seceded under Ibn-Tulun.
By this time Mutamid had at least accomplished the restoration
of Baghdad as the capital of Iraq.

We now come to the strange interlude during which the
empire was virtually ruled by the * Buwayhid Sultans ?. It
was the Caliph Muqtadir who first chose to appoint a Sassa-
nian called Ahmad ibn Buwayh to the newly created post
of ' Amir-ul-Umara', or generalissimo. The riches and in-
fluence of the Buwayhid family, like those of the Barmecides
before them, soon undermined the authority of the Caliph
himself, and soon there were Buwayhids, who now called
themselves Sultans, ruling over a state in which the Caliphs
were mere puppets. It can at least be said that in Baghdad
during this period the Buwayhids had some reforms and
improvements to their credit, for at the time of Adud-ud-
Daulah there was a well-endowed hospital with twenty-four
physicians, and his patronage of literature had produced an
academy with a library of 10,000 volumes. But the Caliphs
fay now retained only a shadow of their former power, and
the empire was already sadly dismembered. Omayyads were
ruling in Spain; Shiite Fatimids were established in Egypt
beyond the hope of displacement; northern Iraq, Persia and
the east were divided amongst turbulent chieftains.

There is yet a final stage in the decline of the Abbasids
before the curtain falls on the golden prime of Muslim Iraq.
This was heralded by the arrival before the gates of Baghdad
of an army of Seljuk Turks under the leadership of Toghrul

* The Zangid Atabegs, or Governors of Mosul in the twelfth century,
are listed at the beginning of this chapter, since many interesting
monuments in north Iraq were either built by them or date from
their time. There is no space here to follow the fortunes of Mosul
under their rule.